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successful, not only from the proprietor's point of
view but also from the point of view of the in-
habitants. The proprietorships in Maine, New
Hampshire, New Jersey, and the Carolinas were
largely failures. Maryland was only partially
successful; it was not particularly remunerative
to its owner, and the Crown deprived him of his
control of it for twenty years. Penn, too, was de-
prived of the control of Pennsylvania by William
III but for only about two years. Except for
this brief interval (1692-1694), Penn and his sons
after him held their province down to the time
of the American Revolution in 1776, a period of
ninety-four years.

A feudal proprietorship, collecting rents from
all the people, seems to modern minds grievously
wrong in theory, and yet it would be very difficult
to show that it proved onerous in practice. Un-
der it the people of Pennsylvania flourished in
wealth, peace, and happiness. Penn won undying
fame for the liberal principles of his feudal enter-
prise. His expenses in England were so great and
his quitrents always so much in arrears that he was
seldom out of debt. But his children grew rich
from the province. As in other provinces that
were not feudal there were disputes between the